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THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


S. C. T. Clarke 
ATA Executive Secretary 


The function of the principalship, like the func- 
tion of education in general, is currently under close 
re-examination. The function as spelled out in school 
law across Canada has several common and traditional 
elements. The principal allocates the duties of 
teachers and is responsible for the organization and 
discipline of the school. He is required to report on 
the operation of the school when requested by the board, 
or when he deems it necessary. Along with his staff, he 
is responsible for extracurricular activities. If buses 
are used, he is responsible for them too. He is respon- 
sible for the security and safety of pupils and school 
property. 


Principals share their function with all other ad- 
ministrators. There are aims or goals; there are people 
who directly further these aims or goals; and there are 
people who assist or facilitate or smooth the path. 
Urwick*, not referring specifically to educational ad- 
ministration, makes this point very well, and also 
urges humility. 


“Whatever the prestige attaching to positions of 
authority, whether in government or business, their 
incumbents should never forget that they are ser- 
vants. Economically speaking, they are overhead 
costs. There is not an earthly excuse for their 
existence or for their jobs, except insofar as they 
facilitate and lighten the efforts of those who man 
our industrial civilization, who perform operations 
in offices and shops and plants ‘in the field, the 
forge, and the mine'. Most people who are operators 
are far more sensitive to this homely truth than 
those who try to lead them are perhaps aware." 


“*¥Patterns of Management, 1956, p.67 








The principal is the leader of the educational pro- 
gram of the school. He organizes and arranges, stimul- 
ates and initiates, so that the school operates as an 
effective educational institution in furthering the aims 
society has for education. A. W. Reeves, chairman of 

the Division of Educational Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, put it this way at the 1960 Alberta 
Leadership Course for School Principals. 
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"TI believe that the principal is a local educational 
statesman, a cultural leader in his school community. 
First a teacher, then an administrator, a scholar 

in each. A leader who acts in a dual capacity; a 
representative of the staff and at the same time a 
representative of a legal authority - the school 
board. An administrator whose specialty is that 

of a generalist, a coordinator skilled in human re- 
lations, a constant source of inspiration and assis- 
tance to teachers. His ideal is the challenge of 
your chosen profession." 


Looking back, we can see that the law, as the cry- 
stallization of accepted human conduct, specifies that 
the principal is responsible for the organization of the 
school, the allocation of duties, the discipline of 
pupils, and the like. Further analysis demonstrates 
that these are facilitating functions. The primary aim, 
to which all else is subservient, is that the pupils 
learn. Parents in our society want children who can : 
communicate and compute, who are healthy, who are good | 
citizens, and who know something of the cultural heri- 
tage. The curriculum is designed, and teachers are em- 
ployed to develop these characteristics. The function 
of the principal is to facilitate this process at the 
school level. 





The Old and the New Concept of the Principalship 





We have been considering the what of the principal- 
ship. Let us now turn to the how. 
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All administrative and organizational leadership, 
whether in business and industry, government, church, or 
armed services, performs its facilitating function by 
motivating people. Historically, the administrator was 
given power to assign rewards and punishments to people 
he had to motivate. The industrious worker was paid 
more and the inefficient was fired, the capable civil 
servant was promoted while the incapable stood still, 
the believer was promised rewards in Heaven but the non- 
believer was burned at the stake, the hero was awarded 
a medal but the deserter was shot. Naturally, adminis- 
tration in education borrowed from these older concepts 
too. In fact, there is a heavy borrowing, particularly 
from business and industry. Consider the analogy: school 
board (board of directors), general manager (superinten- 
dent), plant managers (principals), foremen (department 
heads), workers (teachers). The line of authority is a 
line of "power to assign rewards and punishments". 


This old concept of school administration relies on 
fear to motivate teachers. It requires that teachers be 
docile and obedient. It assumes that the principal can 
assign tasks, which, if performed by tne teacher, will 
promote the aims of education. It assumes that fear can 
motivate the kind of teacher conduct which will promote 
the aims of education. 


The tasks of the principal, in fulfilling his faci- 
litating function under the old concept, would be as 
follows: 


(1) to specify teacher activities which promote the aims 
of education, 

(2) to direct teachers to perform these activities, 

(3) to inspect and rate the teacher activities and their 
results, 

(4) to warn teachers of deviations from prescribed acti- 
vities, 

(5) to advise the board to promote, transfer, demote, or 
dismiss teachers who failed to adequately perform the 
specified activities. 











































Logically, under this old concept of the principal, 
his relationship with teachers really is a master-servant 
one. Naturally, it would be unreasonable to expect that 
the principal could be a member of his professional or- 
ganization, have his salary met by collective bargaining, 
and have a close relationship to teachers. Rather, he 
looks to the source of his authority for companionship, 
only to find here the same master-servant relationship, 
with himself in the servant position. 


Many school boards hold this old concept of the 
principalship. The principal is regarded as an arm of 
management. He is to regulate teachers by requiring and 
forbidding. He is to inspect and rate teachers, report- 
ing his results to the board. As an arm of management, 
he should accept a salary set in some other way than ne- 
gotiation, and should dissociate himself from the 
teachers’ organization and set up a separate one of his 
own. 


The new concept of school administration has devel- 
oped side by side with newer concepts of administration 
in business and industry, government, the church, and 
the armed forces. Newer knowledge has provided us with 
better ways of doing things. 


Instead of the primitive and fundamental motivator, 
fear, we now tap two others: affection (the liking for 
others) and self-actualization (that basic urge to do 
what one can do, to use one's talents). Instead of obe- 
dience being a prime teacher virtue, we find initiative. 
Instead of a master-servant relationship with the prin- 
cipal, we find a colleague relationship. 


The new concept of school administration has been 
well stated by A. W. Reeves, on the same occasion as 
that of the previous quotation. 


"Recently group leadership has been the subject of 
intensive study in a variety of disciplines, a 
knowledge of which becomes highly significant to 
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school administrators. So far the evidence seems to 
be accumulating that the effective administrator per- 
forms above average in two major areas of behavior - 
consideration or adequate human relations (behavior 
indicative of friendship, sympathetic understanding, 
mutual trust and respect in the relations between 

the leader and the group), and initiating structure 
(developing understandings concerning roles and re- 
sponsibilities, establishing patterns of communica- 
tion, and ways of getting the job done within the or- 
ganization). I mention this to place the principle 
of unity of command in its proper perspective and to 
allay any suspicion that it implies autocratic or 
oppressive behavior on the part of the leader. In 
terms of present-day knowledge, it should be quite 
the reverse." 


Many principals are still part-time classroom 
teachers. In the remainder of their time they try to or- 
ganize, administer, and supervise. » Supervision deals 
directly with the main function of school administration 
in facilitating the improvement of instruction and of the 
educational product. It involves developing with the 
staff the educational program of the school: curriculum 
adaptation (do you use the Newcastle or Joplin plan?), 
freedom to experiment in methodology, streaming, and the 
like. It involves motivating and stimulating individual 
teachers to do the Lest possible job of instruction and 
classroom management, through group and individual con- 
sultations. Supervision requires a colleague-type rela- 
tionship between principal and teachers, as has been 
aptly stated by M. E. LaZerte as recently as February, 
1961. 


"Recent years have brought a significant change in 

the nature of the principal's supervision and in his 
relation to other staff members. The old notion of 

a principal being a manager came to education from 
business and industry. It assumes that the business 
of managers is to 'manage' and of teachers to ‘teach’. 
Here there is a line of authority. Obedience is mo- 
















tivated by fear; fear of loss of promotion, salary, 
or job. The more modern and more educational con- 
cept of supervision assumes that the supervisor is 
one of the working group and that the entire staff 
works together on problems of common interest in 
their effort to improve education for pupils, increase 
their own competence and raise the status of the 
teaching profession. The principal stimulates in- 
terest, motivates research, helps develop the school 
program, and consults and cooperates with staff col- 
leagues in the solution of educational problems. In 
small school systems a principal has a minor role to 
play in management, often in duties that could be 
completed satisfactorily by a good clerk. When for- 
ced to evaluate staff performance and give reports 

of the efficiency of individual staff members that 
determine their tenure, promotions, and salaries, a 
principal loses effectiveness as a true supervisor. 
The principal must not change his role from colleague 
to boss." 









So much for the old and the new concepts of the 
principalship. The old concept: an arm of management, 
who directs, who requires obedience, who inspects and 
rates, who determines promotion and demotion. The new f 
concept: primarily an educational leader of profession- 
al equals, who coordinates, who induces cooperation, who 
stimulates ideas, who initiates structure. 


The Relationship of the Principal to’ His Professional 
Organization 








We have found that, in Alberta, principals feared 
a particular clause of our code of ethics. This clause 
was designed to prevent gossip, and to ensure that no 
teacher was transferred, demoted, or dismissed without 
a warning which would permit correction of the defici- 
ency. The clause reads: 


"Unfavorable criticism of an associate is studiously 
avoided except when made to the proper officials, 
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and then only in confidence and after the associate 
has been informed of the nature of the criticism." 


If a principal has been supervising (helping teachers by 
advising, suggesting, and recommending) then the teacher 
has surely been informed. The principal is then free to 
make criticisms in confidence to the proper authorities. 
In our current study of ethics we propose two documents, 
one the Code of Ethics in which the above clause, 
slightly reworded, appears. In the second document, 
Standards of Professional Conduct, we propose two items 
which spell out what we deem the desirable professional 
relationships between principal and teacher. 


"14. The teacher observes a reasonable and proper 
respect for the authority of school administrators 
and recognizes the duty to protest through proper 
channels, administrative policies and practices 

which he cannot in conscience accept, and further 
recognizes that, if administration by consent fails, 
the administrator must adopt a position of authority. 


"15. The teacher as an administrator respects staff 
members as individuals and provides continuous oppor- 
tunities for staff members to express their opinions 
and bring forth suggestions regarding the administra- 
tion of the school." 


What we are trying to say is that, if a teacher refuses 
to accept the colleague relationship and refuses to co- 
operate, the teacher must recognize that he is forcing 
the principal back into the line of authority provided 
for him by law. On the other hand, the principal must 
recognize that if he acts like an autocrat, he cannot 
expect staff cooperation, and can hardly expect to 
kindle the inspired teaching necessary for the facilita- 
ting function previously described. 


In every province in Canada there have been moves 
by school boards to "remove principals from the teachers' 
Organization". They dangle separate salary scales as a 





















bait before the principals. They hint to individual 
principals that active participation ir the teachers' 
organization is frowned on. They say that they don't 
want principals on the salary negotiating teams. They 
hint that promotions won't be available "unless ...." 









Dr. M. E. LaZerte has dealt with this matter as 
follows: 


"Educationists should oppose the worker-manager dis- 
tinctions in school administration. Teaching is a 
profession in the making. Growth in professionalism 
is slow but steady. One of the negative factors 
affecting status is the prevailing tendency to form 
hierarchies in the vocation. ... When a school sys- 
tem becomes large the school board needs an executive 
officer. It is only at this point that the adminis- 
trator should cease to be a member of the collective 
bargaining group that negotiates salaries for all 
personnel below the level of school superintendent. 
Principals of schools should remain identified with 
teaching and learning rather than with evaluation, 
management, and clerical duties." 


' 


The experience of countries such as Great Britain 
and the United States with separate administrators' or- 
ganizations is sad. Seeking to advance their own in- 
terests, principals formed separate organizations. The 
result was to weaken the teachers' organization, yet not 
to be strong enough to be a vital voice in education. 
This experience should serve as a warning to us in 
Canada. Even now, the NUT in Great Britain is trying to 
knit together again the administrators and the teachers. 
South of the border, the administrators are talking of 
a separate and distinct profession. We should preserve 
what we have: one unified professional organization. 
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DESIGNING A MENTAL ABILITY TESTING MACHINE - 
SOME THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


J. A. Stewart 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


J. G. Snider 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


C. Safran 
Supervisor of Guidance Services 
Calgary Public School Board 


Few educational innovations have threatened to 
create a greater revolution in instructional practice 
than have teaching machines, and few scientific innova- 
tions have had a more profound impact upon research in 
the social sciences than have advances in electronic 
data processing. The authors of this article seek to 
combine the advantages and advances in the aforemen- 
tioned areas with the latest thinking in the area of 
mental ability testing in the designing of a mental 
ability testing machine. It is their opinion that 
machine-administered tests will ultimately prove pre- 
ferable to the pencil-and-paper tests commonly used in 
the schools of today. This article will inform the 
reader of a number of theoretical and practical advan- 
tages that a testing machine will provide and also in- 
troduce him to a study the authors are completing under 
the sponsorship of the University of Alberta General 
Research Fund. 


Many of the theoretical arguments which suggest 
that teaching machines should be aids in improving 
learning also lead to the inference that testing ma- 
chines might be aids in improving testing. Most of the 
theoretical arguments which have led to’the rapid devel- 
opment of teaching machines in recent years have been 
proven to be true in practice: teaching machines do 
seem to improve certain learning situations. It remains 
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to be seen if testing machines might so improve the 
testing situation as to give us more valid and therefore 
more useful test results. However, insofar as teaching 
machines and testing machines are similar, we may safely 
assume that those principles which have been validated 

for teaching machines will also hold true for testing 

machines. Some of the considerations which have led the 
authors to the designing of a testing machine follow. ; 


1. Knowledge of Results 





One of the first suppositions examined by those ex- 
perimenting with teaching machines has been that know- 
ledge of results would improve learning and be an incen- } 
tive to the learner to continue the learning task. 

There is now abundant experimental evidence to support 

such a supposition. It is proposed, therefore, that in 

the design of a testing machine it would be advanta- 

geous to provide the testee with knowledge of the re- 

sults of his efforts. Such knowledge would presumably ' 
act as a feedback mechanism which would aid in stimula- 
ting continued maximum effort. This feedback from the 
test could be provided for by devices on the machine 
which would indicate to the testee when he has made a 
correct response and how many correct responses he has 
made as he progresses through the test. 
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2. Personal Involvement 





Since a testing machine would provide constant feed- 
back to the testee, and since this feedback would tend 
to promote test-taking behavior, it seems to follow that 
there would be a greater degree of personal involvement 
in taking a test presented through a testing machine 
than there is in the usual pencil-and-paper situation. 
Personal involvement might come about not only through 
feedback, however, but also through attraction in opera- 
ting a machine. This is to say that a testing machine 
would provide better motivation for the typical pupil 
than would the usual pencil-and-paper test. There is 
good evidence from experiments with teaching machines 
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suggesting that this would indeed be so. The advantages 
of better motivation inhere in the fact that with good 
motivation we get more accurate measures of ability. 


3. Graduated Difficulty of Items 





An important principle derived from psychological 

} theory and applicable to the testing machines is the 
idea of presenting items in a carefully controlled order 
of difficulty. Most tests begin with relatively easy 
items and gradually introduce harder ones. Tests are 

' arranged in this manner so that the test-taker will at 
first have experience with items on which he can succeed 

} and thus will be encouraged to continue. Studies sug- 
gest that level-of-difficulty is one of the most impor- 
tant determinants of sustained motivation. This princi- 
ple can be pushed to its extreme limits through the use 
of a testing machine, for with a machine we can arrange 
for more subtle graduations of item difficulty than 

+ could be obtained with pencil-and-paper tests. This 

control of item difficulty is made possible partly be- 

cause we can program the machine to present only one 

item at a time. However, there are other important 

aspects of the principle of single item exposure. 


4. Single Item Exposure 





Each reader who recalls having taken a group intel- 
ligence test probably also recalls glancing at items 
considerably iower on the page than those he was attemp- 
ting. If he were completing a vocabulary test, and if 
his glance suggested total unfamiliarity with the last 
dozen words, his final score may have been lowered be- 
cause of the experience. 


Research studies suggest that the high-anxious, 
bright individual who glanced down the page may have 
depressed his score to a greater degree than would the 
low-anxious person of comparable capacity. Were this 
"discouragement factor" to have been multiplied seven- 
fold, a significant lowering of the total score could 
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have occurred. By exposing only one item at a time 
the machine would eliminate this uncontrollable error. 








5 Speed and Pattern of Response 





It is clear that a testing machine could have built 
into it a variety of measuring devices which could not 
be applied to other types of testing situations. For ' 
example, it might be quite significant to have a record 
of the speed of response of a testee on each item as 
well as on the entire test. It might be interesting to ; 
know if there are changes in speed of response to items 
as a subject works through a test. Does he respond more 
quickly at the beginning, middle, or end of the test? ' 
Comparisons of response speeds of groups differing on 
certain important variables might yield significant in- 
sight. With a testing machine we could secure such in- 
formation with ease. 


There are both theoretical and practical arguments 
which suggest strongly that speed is a very important 
aspect of intelligence. With a mental ability testing 
machine we could measure speed of response very accura- 
tely. In present tésting situations, speed of response 
is measured only very crudely, if at all. 


Perhaps even more important than speed of response 
is pattern of response, which simply refers to frequen- 
cies of kinds of responses and the interrelatedness of 
these frequencies. A testing machine could be designed 
so as to keep a record of response patterns as a test is 
being taken. While it is impossible to get measures of 
this kind from pencil-and-paper tests, and difficult to 
get them from tests administered individually, it would 
be very easy to obtain them with a testing machine. It 
would seem patently valuable to know something of a 
testee's response set, that is, his stereotyped ways of 
responding which tend to conceal his true potential ca- 
pacity. We might obtain a measure of response set through! 
a record of the number and kind of errors committed. 
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There are obviously many more possibilities for the mea- 
surement of response patterns. 


There is not space in this article to discuss all 
of the ramifications, both theoretical and practical, 
of records of response patterns. Perhaps it will be 
sufficiently suggestive to mention only the more obvious 

} of the possible outcomes. It is clear that a knowledge 

of response patterns would be helpful in a diagnostic 

j sense, and such knowledge should help us in ascertain- 

é ing the kind and quality of capacity possessed by the 

¢ individual. Further, concise records of error and res- 
ponse patterns should be invaluable for research into 
the processes of thinking. Such measure should be aids 
in appraising validity of test results and should, 
therefore, help us in answering such questions as, how 
valid is the test score for this individual? Did he 
really try? Does he have certain response tendencies 
which stand in the way of my testing him accurately? 


6. Apprehensions Over Incomplete Tasks 





A known psychological phenomenon, namely, that there 
are tensions to complete unfinished tasks, could be re- 
sulting in invalid group intelligence test scores. 
Highly achievement-motivated individuals, and they could 
be the bright ones who wish to demonstrate their superi- 
ority, might be worried over their failure to complete 
the certain subtests. Their preoccupation with what 
| — had remained unfinished could have detracted from their 
§ — success with later tasks. If a testing machine were 
* § used, the individual would not know what portion of each 

task remained incomplete. If it proved desirable to 
1 | have timed subtests, when the overall time had lapsed, 
| the screen could be darkened and the unfinished tasks 
moved past unobserved. 
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Recent studies have shown the degree to which indi- 
viduals are affected by group pressures, peer relation- 
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ships and authority figures. Current group testing 
practices utterly ignore these interferences with the 
result that certain individuals secure invalid scores, 
Experienced educators recognize this problem exists, 
but are unable to correct it. A testing machine, if 
located in an individual cubicle could eliminate these 
error factors. An individual would not see or be seen 
by his peers; he would not be concerned about his 
progress on the test relative to others; and he would 
not have an adult scrutinizing his efforts, In brief, 
he would have the needed privacy that is now denied him, 


8. Consistency of Administration 





One problem that has harassed test administrators 
for decades, is that of assuring comparability of test- 
ing instructions, rapport, and timing. A testing 
machine would virtually eliminate inconsistencies of ad- 
ministration. It would be preferable to the compromise 
solution of having one teacher administer all the tests. 
An individual's behavioral patterns change from time to 
time and from class to class. Machine errors, if any, 
would be consistent and controllable. 


9. Data In a More Useful Form 





The machine data would be punched on tape that 
could be processed by electronic computer. Theoreti- 
cally, within minutes after the last test was adminis- 
tered, an alphabetical listing of every child could be 
provided by the computer operator. The raw scores, con- 
verted scores, intelligence quotients, means, standard 
deviations, percentile distributions and other desired 
statistics could be provided at the same time. If the 
data had to be taken to another processing location, 
then it would probably require a few hours rather than 
a few minutes to complete the analyses. Edmonton and 
Calgary now have both commercial and educational compu- 
ting centres that could provide the needed services. 


The readers who are employed by larger school 
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divisions will immediately appreciate the fact that one 

of the most serious problems of division-wide testing, 

that of delay in handling the test data, would be vir- 
tually solved by testing machines. Shortly after the 

test administration, appropriate data could be in the 

hands of the school personnel. Remedial work, instruc- 
tiona] changes, and referrals could be considered 

sooner. Current testing procedures introduce such 

lengthy delays between testing and processing that maxi- 
mum benefits from the large sums expended are rarely known. 


10. Improved Control of Cultural Influences 





In recent years educators in the field of mental 
ability testing have become concerned by the fact that 
test performance depends upon the experiences the per- 
son has had. Many critics have inferred that the typi- 
cal intelligence test is based upon an urban middle- 
class American culture, highly verbal in content and 
emphasizing speed. Obviously the child from a deprived 
home, or with a foreign language background has been 
handicapped on the common group intelligence tests 
used in our schools today. 


Attempts have been made to develop tests which are 
“culture fair" or "culture reduced". A test of this 
type must measure relatively complex abilities and must 
emphasize problem solving rather than memory or speci- 
fic learning. The reading factor must be at a minimum 
so that handicapped readers will not be penalized. 
Finally it must be a "power test" rather than a "speed 
test", since speeded problem-solving tests place a pre- 
mium on quick recall of material already learned rather 
than upon the pupils' ability to work out solutions to 
new problems not previously encountered. 


A recent development in this field has been the 
Safran Culture Reduced Intelligence Test (SCRIT) 
developed by Carl Safran. The test is usable with per- 
sons from different cultures because it only employs 
items containing forms and objects which are fairly 
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universal. The test itself is a non-verbal perceptual 
reasoning scale containing 36 multiple-choice items. The 
subject's ability to learn is measured by the amount of 
learning that takes place when he is required to perceive 
relationships and draw inferences from complex combina- 
tions of five shapes and two colours. 


Experimenters at the University of Alberta feel 
that in general the following is true about the scale: 


(1) practically all of the elements for reasoning are in- 
corporated in the test itself, 

(2) it is relatively "culture-free"; if intelligence op- 
erationally consists of an inductive-deductive ability 
the test does appear to be more culture-fair in its 
measurement than do most others, 

(3) the SCRIT can be very readily adapted to the testing 
machine envisaged by the authors; consequently it will 

be used in their pilot study. 


At the moment the test is being experimented with in the 
‘Calgary Public Schools by M. G. MacLean. The Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources is administer- 
ing the test to Eskimo and Indian children whose verbal 
facility is apparently generally low. 


Other Possible Uses of Testing Machines 





In the next decade, the authors visualize testing 
laboratories in larger public schools. When not being 
used for mental ability testing, the laboratories would 
be used for the administration of standardized and 
teacher-made achievement tests. When not being used 
for testing, the machines could be receiving maximum 
use as teaching machines. Electronic equipment is now 
available to enable a teacher to monitor simultaneously 
thirty machines such as the one mentioned in this article. 


If the research efforts of the authors are fruitful, 


then the following comments by Dr. D. B. Black, director 
of the Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational 
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Research could prove to be truly prophetic: 









"What the research team is proposing will constitute 
a major break-through from the theoretical to the 
practical. The application of electronic devices to 
psychological testing of the nature proposed has 
staggering long-range implications for our schools". 
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INDIVIDUAL INTELLECTUAL NEEDS - 
ARE THEY BEING MET? 





Derek V. Morris 
Principal, Westgate School, Calgary 


One of the principal's most exacting and continuing 
problems is that of ensuring that all of the teachers 
in his school pay adequate attention to providing for 
the individual educational needs of the pupils under his 
care. Force of circumstances dictates that much of this 
attention be provided in terms of small-group instruc- 
tion in which groups of various sizes, comprising child- 
ren of similar educational needs, are taught as groups 
during the school day. 


In the public elementary schools of Calgary, 
various programs have been in effect for several years, 
each of which contributes directly to the successful 
solution of providing for individual student needs through 
small-group instruction. If an educational system, how- 
ever, is to pay more than lip service to the pressing 
need to provide for individual differences within the 
regular grade program, then, regardless of whether or 
not the pupils receive instruction based upon edu- 
cational needs, it is necessary that the methods of 
instruction be such that every child be challenged to 
the limit of his intellectual ability. To assess whether 
or not this takes place is not easy. 


One typical school in a Calgary residential area 
decided to attempt such an assessment of its Grade LII 
pupils. It was considered that, as the total regular 


Grade III pupils were divided among four competent teachers 


on the basis of their reading levels and reading needs, 
should the city-wide testing program succeed in differen- 
tiating among representative groups of pupils to the ex- 
tent that the high-ability students received the high 
achievement scores, the middle-ability students the 
middle achievement scores, and the low-ability students 
the low achievement scores in arithmetic and reading, 
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then one eould safely eenelude that individual intel- 
leetual needs in these subjects were receiving due 
attention. 


Procedure 


For the purpose of this investigation, three 
groups of Grade III pupils were ehesen for study. 
The first group consisted of these pupils at oF above 
the ninetieth percentile of the Calgary population on 
the California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity ad- 
ministered in May, 1961, the number of pupils in this 
group being nine. The second group consisted of nine 
pupils who were at the fiftieth pereentile om the same 
test; and the third group consisted of fourteen pupils 
who were at or below the thirtieth percentile. 


Pupils in each of these three groups, referred to as 
high, medium and low ability groups respectively, 
wrote two achievement tests in the latter part of May, 
1961, in company with all Calgary Grade III pupiis. 
The tests were: 


1. Measuring Power in Arithmetic, Grade iii, 


2. Dominion Achievement Test in Silent Reading, 
Grade III and IV, Type Ii, Diagnostic Test ina 
Paragraph Reading. 


The problem investigeted was that of determining 
whether or not each of the two achievement tests dis- 
criminated among the three ability groups to the extent 
that the average scores of the pupils in each group 
would be ranked in descending order: the high ability 
group receiving the highest renk, the middle ability 
group the middle rank, and the low ability group the 
lowest rank in achievement in these two subjects. The 
null hypothesis would state thet there are no signifi- 
cant differences between the average achievememt scores 
of pupils classed as high, medium, and low ability. 












Findings 


Table 1 


Table 1 shows the arithmetic test score and rank 
(of 32) of each of the pupils tested. 
observed that the high ability group has a much higher 
average rank than the medium ability group which, in 
turn, has a slightly higher average rank than the low. 


It is readily 


Ranks of Scores on an Arithmetic Test by 
Pupils in Each of Three Ability Groups 












HIGH ABILITY 


MEDIUM ABILITY 


LOW ABILITY 








































Score Rank Score Rank Score Rank 
110 28 73 5 51 l 
97 20 82 13 75 6.5 
115 30 106 24.5 52 2 
114 29 81 i} 78 8 
118 ct 109 27 81 ll 
106 24.5 96 19 93 17 
118 a455 83 14.5 95 18 
107 26 65 3 83 14.5 
103 23 75 6:5 68 4 
101 22 
80 9 
| 81 ak 
100 21 
86 16 
n= sum= n= sum= n= sum= 
q 243.5 4 123.5 14 161.0 












An appropriate statistical test of the significance 
of the between-group differences appearing in Table 1 
is the Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance 
(see S. Siegel: Nonparametric Statistics for the 





Behavioral Sciences, McGraw-Hill, 
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1956). Use of this 
test indicates that differences as great as these could 














occur by chance with a probability of considerably less 
than .01. The null hypothesis must, therefore, be re- 
jected in favour of the conclusion that the specified 
groups do differ in their scores and that the arithmetic 
test discriminates among pupils of high, medium and 

low ability. 


Table 2 shows the reading test score and rank (of 32) 
of each of the pupils tested. Again, it is apparent 
that pupils with higher ability obtain higher ranks on 
the reading test than those of lower ability. 


Table 2 
Ranks of Scores on a Reading Test by Pupils 
in Each of Three Ability Groups 








HIGH ABILITY | MEDIUM ABILITY } LOW ABILITY 
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Use of the Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of vari- 
ance supports this observation: the obtained between- 
group differences are such as could occur by chance with 
a probability of less than .01. The null hypothesis is, 
therefore, rejected in favour of the conclusion that the 
specified groups do differ in their achievement scores 
and that the reading test does discriminate among pupils 
of high, medium and low ability. 


Table 3 presents the mean arithmetic and reading 
achievement of pupils classed by ability level. An 


Table 3 
Mean Scores of Pupils on Two Achievement 
Tests at Three Ability Levels 














TEST MEAN SCORES OF ABILITY GROUPS 

High Medium Low 

Arithmetic 109.8 85.6 80.3 

Reading rs 17.3 16.9 
n 9 9 14 








interesting observation is that, on both arithmetic and 
reading, the high-ability pupils were much farther above 
the medium ones than the low-ability pupils were below 
them. 


Conclusion and Discussion 





The reported findings permit the conclusion that: 
(1) The test, Measuring Power in Arithmetic, discrimin- 
ates among children of high, medium and low ability in 
Westgate School, Grade III, ranking these pupils in 
descending order of arithmetic achievement in the same 
order. (2) The test, Dominion Achievement Test in 
Silent Reading, Part II, similarly ranked the pupils in 
descending order of reading achievement in the order 
high, medium and low ability. 
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Had this study indicated that the null hypotheses 
of no difference must be accepted, then one or a combin- 
ation of several .jmplications could have been drawn: 

(a) the tests of achievement were inadequate in discri- 
minating among pupils of varying intellectual ability; 
(b) the statistical test used was not powerful enough to 
reveal real differences; or (c) the teaching procedures 
at this school failed to provide for the intellectual 
differences among the .pupils. 






However, as the study did result in the rejection 
of the null hypotheses, then it may reasonably be conclu- 
ded that real differences did, in fact, occur and were 
adequately measured by the tests. The implication may be 
drawn that the teachers involved in the study were success- 
fully attending to individual intellectual needs of their 
pupils in the school subjects of reading and arithmetic. 
























RESEARCH! RESEARCH! 
Erich A. von Fange 
Dean of Students, Concordia College, Edmonton 


Membership in the Council on School Administration 
indicates from the outset a more than an ordinary inter- 
est in research in educational administration. Ideally, 
the administrator is both a producer and a consumer of 
research in his field. At present, administrators in 
Alberta must depend heavily upon research conducted 
outside of Canada which may or may not apply locally. 
Local studies, however humble they may be in scope, 
are strongly encouraged within the CSA. A modest study 
may be just the thing to stimulate more comprehensive 
research by others, and it may furnish significant 
leads for other studies. 


Each member of the Council on School Administra- 
tion is asked to do the following. 


(1) Report previous unpublished research to the direc- 
tor. In brief form the following should be reported, if 
applicable: date; your name and address; problem; nature 
of the sample; method; results; recommendations. From 
these reports, a topical card file of studies is planned 
as a service to members of the CSA, and reports will be 
made in the CSA Bulletin on such studies. 


(2) Report research currently underway to the director, 
which information may at his discretion be submitted 
for publication in the Bulletin for the information of 
CSA members. 


(3) Inform the director of needed research. These needs 
will be publicized to stimulate specific research by 


CSA members. 


To the extent that each member of CSA responds to these 
needs, the organization will grow into a potent force 
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toward the improvement of every aspect of education in 
Alberta. 


The following areas are suggestive of research in 
educational administration and are submitted for consi- 
deration: 


Levels: 


(a) Local; intermediate; provincial; federal. 

(b) Kindergarten-nursery; primary; elementary; junior 
high; senior high; junior college; college; univer- 
sity; vocational; combined levels. 


A. Theoretical studies 
1. Theory of administration 
Role theory 
Group processes 
Learning 
Personality 


WM & W bh 


B. The curriculum 

1. Remedial services; enrichment; special schools; 
special education; promotion; acceleration; ungra- 
ded plans; work-study plans 

2. Teaching machines; teaching methods; teaching aids; 
team teaching; programmed texts 

3. Core programs; cocurriculum; textbooks; course syl- 
labi; homework; guided study 

4. Program evaluation; objectives; norms; marking sys- 
tems; examinations; measurement and scaling 

5. Character education; level of expectation 

6. Accreditation criteria; minimum standards 


C. Public relations 
1. The relation of administrators to reference groups: 
board, staff, non-instructional staff, parents, 
alumni 
2. The school and the press, radio, television 
3. Parent-teacher relationships 
Adult education 








Relation of school district to other municipali- 
ties 

School-community 

Community power structure 


D. Pupil personnel services 


Bs 


Ww 


os 
10. 


Admissions procedures; transfer procedures; pupil 
orientation; foreign students 

Materials furnished pupils; materials required of 
the pupil 

Personnel records and their use 

Food service; student housing; health service; 
student aid 

Psychological services; testing programs; guidance 
services; relation to social agencies; vocational 
counselling; the gifted; handicapped; handedness; 
placement; sociometric studies 

Discipline; dropouts; delinquency; teen culture 
Population studies; school census; enrolment 
studies; attendance; child accounting; student- 
teacher ratio 

The school library; classroom organization 
Student government 

Athletics 


E. Staff personnel services 
e 





Selection, appointment, tenure, promotion, dismis- 
sal, dropouts 

Teaching load; conditions of service; salary sche- 
dules; staff utilization; clerical help for 
teachers 

Formal preparation; internships; certification 
Leadership studies; staff relationships; teacher 
morale 

Inservice education; staff communication; staff 
meetings; the agenda 

Staff characteristics 

Supervision; observational techniques; consulta- 
tive functions; regulatory functions 

Professional organizations 























F. General administration 
up 


Nh 


Plant planning: facilities; equipment; aesthetics; 
communications systems 

Legislation - legal aspects of education 

Financial provision for education; equalization of 
opportunity 

Administration of the budget; business management 
Pupil transportation 

School district organization; centralization - de- 
centralization; the role of the local school board 
Board functions; duties; internal administrative 
organization 

Safety provisions 

Development of forms; records and reports; proces- 
sing data; use of computers; uses of punched cards 


Please address all correspondence regarding research 
activity to: Erich A. von Fange, Research Director, 
} Council on School Administration, Concordia College, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 









BOOK REVIEW 


The Legal Status of the Canadian Public School Pupil: 





Dr. P. F. Bargen, Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, 1961, pp. 172, $4. 


The first impression is that the author attempted 
to cover too broad a topic and placed the emphasis upon 
the pupil rather than the reader, who would normally be 
expected to be an administrator in some phase of educa- 
tion. However the thorough, scholarly job of reporting 
careful sampling of legal cases interpreting the sta- 
tutes of the various provinces pertaining to education, 
with pertinent summaries, makes this book one of a very 
few that I believe should be in every administrator's 
library. 


The book is compact and written in language easily 
comprehended by the educator. It should be read in con- 
junction with the school act and regulations of the pro- 
vince concerned. The reader must constantly be on guard 
to avoid generalizing the findings related to the school 
act of a particular province. 


Much of the book deals with problems normally hand- 
led at the level of the superintendent. These include 
such topics as separate schools, compulsory attendance, 
the right to an education, admission, and transporta- 
tion. These matters needed clarification for all admin- 
istrators and the author has done a commendable job. 


The other portion of the book deals with practical 
problems directly affecting the school principal and 
his staff. These problems fall into three major head- 
ings: (1) The Scope and Authority of School Personnel, 
(2) Suspension and Expulsion, (3) Corporal Punishment. 


The final section on negligence is of particular 
importance in view of the numerous duties imposed on 
administrators and teachers resulting from the expand- 
ing role of the school. 

















It is obvious that these last two sections will be 
of particular value to educators working in schools. The 
changing nature of the schools and the changing nature 

of the student population in these schools with their 
demands and frustrations make it very apparent that the 
administrator must be fully aware of his legal position 
in handling the resulting discipline cases. 


School law, like education, is not static and the 
effective school administrator must keep up to date in 
the knowledge of his position. The general public is 
becoming concerned about the quality of education and 
rightly so. This pressure makes it imperative that pro- 
fessional educators provide the leadership to prevent 
chaos. This in turn can be done effectively only if 
the educators know their legal position since positive 
action tends to create antagonism from certain vocal 
minorities. 


In conclusion, I am convinced that the reading and 
the re-reading of this book will give the administrator 
a clearer picture of his legal position, will give him 
a broader professional outlook with respect to his job, 
and will result in some modification of his school 
policies for the betterment of the school program and 
for the protection of the staff members. 


- A. E. Henderson, Principal 
Ross Sheppard Composite High School 
Edmonton 













OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 





1. Notice of Motion 





The constitution requires that members receive 
a three-months notice of any motion to amend the 
constitution. The motion is presented before the annual 
general meeting where a two-thirds majority vote of the 
members present at the regular session of the annual 
general meeting is needed. The next annual general 
meeting is scheduled for August 25, 1962. Members are 
requested to note the following: 


This is a notice that, at the 1962 Annual General 
Meeting of the Council on School Administration, 

W. D. McGrath will move or cause to be moved that the 
constitution of the CSA be amended by deleting 
Sections 1 and 2 in the article on membership. 


Sections 1 and 2 of the article on membership read 
as follows: 


1. Local principals' or administrators' associations 
may join the Council on School Administration of The 
Alberta Teachers' Association as a corporate group. 

Fees for a corporate member will be determined on a 

per capita basis. 


2. Persons who belong to a principals' or administra- 
tors' association which does not join as a corporate 


group may join as individual members. 


2. Subscription Rate for Non-Members 





The CSA executive, at a recent meeting, directed 
that the subscription rate for The CSA Bulletin for non- 
members and institutions be set at $5 per year payable 
to the secretary-treasurer of the Council. 























